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an aurora is always accompanied by magnetic disturb-
ance.

Now, when we come to collate aurora observations
with those of sun-spots, as Loomis has done with great
care and thoroughness, we find an almost perfect paral-
lelism between the curves of auroral and sun-spot fre-
quency.

It is not easy to frame any satisfactory theory to ac-
count for this effect of solar disturbances upon our ter-
restrial magnetism. The connection can hardly be in
the way of temperature, for the influence of sun-spots
in this respect is so slight that it is still an open ques-
tion whether we do or do not get from the sun more
than the average amount of heat during a sun-spot
maximum. Probably the magnetic connection is more
immediate and direct; perhaps in some way kindred
with the action which drives off the material of a com-
et's tail, and proves that other forces besides gravitation
are operative in inter-planetary space.

There are a number of observed instances which,
though not sufficient to demonstrate the fact, still ren-
der it very probable that every intense disturbance of
the solar surface is propagated to our terrestrial mag*
netism with the speed of light. The occurrence ob-
served by Carrington and Hodgson (p. 119), on Sep-
tember 1,1859, was immediately followed by a magnetic
storm of unusual intensity, the auroral displays being
most magnificent on both sides of the Atlantic, and
ven in Australia. Another instance fell under the
writer's notice in the course of a series of spectroscopic
observations at Sherman. On August 3, 1872, the
chromosphere in the neighborhood of a sun-spot, which
was just coming into view around the edge of the sun,
was greatly disturbed on several occasions during the